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Supervisors reverse position 
on “Clean Environment” Act 


NUCLEAR BAN LIFTED / “WHO’S AGAINST A CLEAN ENVIRONMENT?” 


BY ALISON HORTON 
Staff Writer 

The Santa Cruz County 
Board of Supervisors. ended 
a long-winded session Tues- 
day afternoon by reversing 
their decision of two weeks 
ago to endorse, “in concept” 
the Clean Environment Act. 

As of Tuesday, the Board 
will no longer support this all- 
enconpassing statewide bill 
for environmental protection, 
nor. will it place a proposed 
eight-month moratorium on. 
power plant construction in 
the county. 

Inst:ad the Supervisors 
vcted to hold an unbinding 


“advisory” election in June. 


Prospects for fizancing the 
clections, however are aoust- 
fal. 

This means that if Pacific 
Gas & Electric so wishes, 
they may apply for a use per- 
mit on their 7,000 acre site 
at Davenport, 12 miles up the 
coast from Santa Cruz. 

Had the moratorium been 
approved, any such action 
would have been delayed un- 
til after June, 1972, election. 

June is a critical month 
because two crucial issues 
will then come before Santa 
Cruz voters: 

e@ The statewide Clean En- 


vironment Act, putting strict 
controls on such diversified 
problems as lead in gasoline, 
insecticides, off-shore oil dril- 
ling, and nuclear power 
plants. 

e@ The Coastal Protection 
Ordinance, aimed at preserv- 
ing the remaining undevel- 
oped coastline in this county 
declaring Highway One a 
scenic route and placing a 
five year moratorium on 
power plant construction. / 


Both of these ‘issues come ~ 


to the ballot as initiatives 
organized by People’s Lobby. 
This makes them not only 
environmental but democra- 


See Back Page 


“Beautiful but useless”? 
New monument rises at UCSC 


MOONLIGHT / ART WINS, MUSIC LOSES / “ARTISTS ARE OPINIONATED” 


BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 
Under a full moon it is sil- 

ver. Even in the morning and 
the evening it is starkly mon- 
umental. Only by day—when 
violinists hurry up its hill 
with black cases—does it as- 
sume an aspect of anything 
but unhumanity. The Per- 
forming Arts Building does 
not seem built for humans or 
human use. It is awesome and 
beautiful in and of itself, and 
would be no less a colossal 
edifice were no person ever to 
use or see it. 

ARTS CENTER 


The idea was to erect a 
center for the arts on the UC 


Santa..Cruz. campus. Accord- 
ing to the campus Academic 
Plan, the Performing Arts 
Building was intended to pro- 
vide those “specialized facili- 
ties that are required to estab- 
lish a program in the arts.” 
Furthermore, since no college 
on the Santa Cruz campus is 
supposed to become exclu- 
sively of one discipline, it was 
decided central facilities 
would be constructed for 
those concerns which cut a- 
cross college lines. Performing 
Arts was intended to take 
art out of the hands of clois- 
tered College V. 

It has succeeded in many 
ways. Douglas McClellan 
(Professor of Art, and Chair- 


man. of the Board of Studies 
in Art) points out that, be- 
fore Performing Arts was 
built, a painter didn‘t get to 
know what a sculptor was 
doing. Painting studios were 
housed at Natural Sciences, 
sculpture studios at Commu- 
nications. This new, central- 
ized facility allows for artis- 
tic communion. Not only are 
the painting and the sculp- 
ture studios in the same com- 
plex, they are in the same 
building. “I'm as happy as a 
clam,”’ McClellan said. 
CENTRAL POINT 
Likewise, Roderic Prindle 
(a fellow in Theatre Arts) 
is happy that Theatre Arts 
See Page 4 


Accounting Department errors 
caused CHP funding mixup 


FINAL FIGURES GIVEN BELOW / KRUZ’S OVEREXPENDITURES PROBED 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Campus News Editor 


Final figures. of the. City 
on a Hill Press’ 1970-71 bud- 
get have been completed, said 
former Press business mana- 
ger Maggie Corr. 

Recalculated Press ex- 
penditures as of June 1, 
were $1948.26. $1390.40 
in expenditures had been 
“misposted,” or charged to 
wrong accounts, by the 
UCSC Accounting Office. 

The Press maintains two 
accounts: an advertising 
profit account which carries 
over from previous years, 
and a subsidy account pro- 
vided by the UCSC Media 
Council’s main fund at the 
end of each school year. 


The Press’ subsidy allo- 
cation for 1970-71 was 
$2178.25: currently _ it. is 
$2000, due to a projected 
increase in the percentage 
of production expenses to 
be covered by advertising 
profits. 

At the close of fiscal 
1971 (June 30), the Press’ 


advertising held $2670.85, 
Miss Corr said. 


After the 1971 spring 
quarter had ended, author- 
ization was given by the 
Media Council to KRUZ for 
operation of a “summer 
workshop” under the dir- 
ection of Melvin Cox, a 
Merrill student. 

The workshop was given 


the remainder of the CHP 
subsidy, over Miss Corr’s 
objections at the time. In 
tum, the unspent portion 
of this remainder was de- 
Signated to return at the 
end of the summer to the 
CHP advertising account. © 

As a formality, an agree- 
ment was made to charge 
any deficits resulting from 
the workshop to the CHP 
ad account as well. 

“They were 
keep it all internal,” Miss 
Corr explained, referring to 
the Media Council’s bud- 
get system. 

The CHP subsidy was 
overspent by ‘the summer 
workshop, with high tele- 

See Back Page 
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Kresge construction bids to open; 
budget cuts force resident drop 


Bids for the building con- 
struction of College Six, or 
Kresge College, will be open- 
ed October 26. 

Contractors from the Bay 
area as well as the local area 
will be competing for the 
job of building this newest 
addition to UCSC, according 
to officials of the Campus 
Planning Commission. 

The contract will allow for 
fifteen months’ building time, 
barring contingencies such as 
strikes or inclement weather. 
These contingencies usually 
account for some two to 
three months’ delay. 

Groundbreaking will be a- 


‘round the first of December 


if all goes well with federal, 
state and University approval 


procedures. 
The buildings will be ready 


_. for. occupancy in the winter | 


or spring of 1973, officials 
said. 
RADICAL DIFFERENCE 
The two types of resi- 
dence units, though similar 
in outward appearance, will 
differ radically in their inter- 


Campus News 


BY DAN HALL 
Staff Writer 


ior arrangements. 


Of the 324 people living 
at Kresge College, 160 will 
live in apartments and 164 
wili be in dormitories. 

The two-bedroom apart- 
ments, though quite small 
and simple, will be more than 
adequate for those who have 
had any experience in dorm 
life. They will be self-con- 
tained, with bathrooms and 
kitchens, and undoubtedly in 
high demand. 

The dormitories will con- 
tain four singles and two dou- 
bles to a floor, two floors to 
a cottage. In the beginning, 
each floor will be set up with 
a lounge that could later be 
turned into a residence, kit- 
chen, etc. 

For those College V stu- 
dents who are concerned with 
the aesthetics of their isola- 
tion, Kresge will not bé very 
visible from their vantage 
point. Access to the new col- 
lege will be by way of a loop 
road beginning at the north- 
ern end of Heller Drive and 
continuing around Kresge to 
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SIMCHA split? 


Special to the Press 


SIMCHA, the official or- Soviet Jewry action on their 
ganization for Jewish stu- own. 


October 14, 1971. 


dents at UCSC, held a meet- No one had any clear ideas 
int Tuesday night to discuss on what SIMCHA should of- 
the planning of Jewish activ- fer or plan. 
ities for the coming year. “I think everybody would 
The organization faced a_ like to eat — why don’t we 
challenge by a group of Jews start with that”, one student 
led by Stevenson Sophomore offered. 
Burl Don. Eventually, plans were 
The group claimed that made for a creative service 
SIMCHA has, in the past, to be directed by SIMCHA 
offered only religiously ori- at Temple Beth El, for Nov- 
ented functions, and did not = ember 5. In addition, Torah 
encourage the participation — study sessions will be held 
of Jewish students in any = each Saturday-Shabbat morn- 
sort of social, cultural or pol- ing in the Merrill Baobab 
itical activities Room at 10 a.m. 
__ Don suggested the organ- = About thirty students at- 
ization of Soviet Jewry drives —_ tended the meeting. 


or a Jewish Culture Week as SIMCHA means joy in He- 
possible means of attracting brew. 


and enfranchising more cam- 
FELLOWSHIP 


pus Jews. 
Several students suggested The President’s Undergra- 


the choosing of executive of- duate Fellowship provides 
HARD ARTERIES support under faculty super- 
oe Faculty member Murray __ Vision for advanced. tinder: 
to. the 324 figure it is now Baumgarten warned, how- graduates’ projects which ‘can- 
slated for. ever, against “this Jewish or- "0t be covered by normal 
This means that where ganizational thing”; and departmental or personal re- 
two-thirds of Kresge’s student, bureaucratic hardening of sources. ; , 
enrollment might have lived the arteries.” He suggested For further information, 
on campus, only 50 per cent Don that two or three call on the staff in the Col- 
will now be able to. students could easily initiate lege Offices. 


join College V’s access road. 

The two colleges should be 

separated by a distance equal 

to that separating Natural 

Sciences I and the new. Ap- 

plied Sciences building, it was - 
reported. 

Kresge’s construction, in a 
heavily wooded area, will ne- 
cessitate the removal of some 
trees, the number of which is 
not known at this time. It is 
Chancellor McHenry’s strict 
policy, however, that as little 
as possibie should be done to 
the natural beauty of the 
landscape here at Santa Cruz. 
Every tree tagged for removal 
must be approved by him. 

Though originally designed 
to be much larger, budget 
cuts required that Kresge be 
drawn down from what was 
to be a 450-residence college 


University Police were thwarted 


in an attempt to dump uniforms | 


OTHER UC CHIEFS BALKED / “HOW MANY PEOPLE LOVE A COP?” 


BY JOHN WALLACH 
Staff Writer 


Some have used the word 
“bombshelter” to describe 
the windowless, stone-walled 
office, while others in the 
captivity of the University 
Police have wanted to make 
love in it. 

And this is the room from 
which the benevolent motto, 
“To Protect and To Serve,” 
receives the qualitative_ dis- 
tinctions which guide its en- 
forcement at UCSC. 

This is the office of Ser- 
geant John -Durcan, one of 
the two police officers who 
have worked here since the 
beginning of the university in 
1965. He is known to be al- 
most forward as he looks for 
every possible opportunity to 
make a friend with a student. 
His motives, he says, stem 
from no other reason that his 
and the student’s common 
membership in the human 
race and his deeply felt duty 
to improve those ties in order 
to supersede the separation 
which their roles create. In 
the past, he has received fa- 
vorable comment in both the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel and the 
City on a Hill Press for saving 
drowning beach-goers and me- 
diating the potentially disas- 
trous encounter between 
Reagan, Rafferty and stu- 
dents during the Regents’ 
meeting held here in October 
1968. 

Last spring, his was a 
strong voice in the university 

olice force’s attempt to re- 
finquteh some of the uncom- 
fortable symbols of their au- 


thority by abandoning the 
militaristic uniforms they 
now wear. 

They were to be replaced 
by gold blazers with blue in- 
signias and blue pants for the 
chief and sergeant as an ex- 
periment to see if the whole 
force could operate in more 
informal attire. 

The plan had to be pre- 
sented before a meeting of 
the nine chiefs of the respec- 
tive campuses for their appro- 
val. The plan’s strongest back- 
er was not there to push for 
its approval. 

But his presence probably 
would have made little dif- 
ference. 

Although there are no fig- 
ures on the actual count for 
and against, the feeling this 
reporter received in his inter- 
view with the Sergeant and 


‘his few moments with the 


Chief was that other campus 
chiefs cringed from our au- 
dacious. proposal for a non- 
uniformed force on one of 
the campuses of this troubled 
university. They apparently 
balked at the thought of a 
quasi-civilian appearance for 
their brethren, even though 
UCSC has but one shotgun 
and no mace. 

Sergeant Durcan himself 
opposes the rule handed 
down from above, noting that 
there is a real need for the 
policemen to be easily iden- 
tifiable. He attested that if he 
wasn’t, he might doubly suf- 
fer the problem of security 


in our society because he 


would carry neither the scare 
value of his distinctive role 
nor the innocence of the citi- 


zen unattached to law en- 
forcement. 

Sergeant Durcan was at 
pains to point out the need 
for people to get to know one 
another as a precondition for 
eradicating prejudices. 

Sergeant Durcan _ still 
hopes to lower the barriers 
that separate police and stu- 
dents. He wants more “rap 
sessions”, better community 
relations. He prides himself 
on having gained the sincere 
affection of certain white and 
black radicals in the past and 
his careful handling of the 
drug problem on a campus 
where the county and city 
police have as much right to 
bust you as the university 
cop. 

One of his officers, Tom 
McClellan, a fifteen-year vet- 
eran, just received an honor- 
ary fellowship at Crown Col- 
lege. 

But many problems per- 
sist. 

Sergeant Durcan is not so 
much bothered by the fact 
that he no longer has enough 
staff to keep the emergency 
automobile and people exits 
at dances clear, nor is he pre- 
occupied by our most serious 
problem with the law and 
that of law enforcement in 
general at UCSC—thefts. 

His main difficulty is in 


overcoming the prejudices 


which have segregated the po- 
liceman into membership in 
his own fearful minority. O- 
ver 60 California policemen 
have been killed in the past 
six months. 

In his words, “How many 
people love a cop?” 
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Freshmen still eligible for 2Ss 


BUT THEY MUST ACT QUICKLY / CHECK IT OUT NOW 


Special to the Press 


One of the most impor- 
tant changes in the 1971 draft 
law which was recently enact- 
ed is the elimination of stu- 
dent deferments. Despite this 
change, most men can now 
receive a student deferment. 

Even if you first- entered 
cullege this year you can get 
a student deferment at this 
time—although you should 
apply for that deferment im- 
mediately. 

Under the new law, Presi- 
dent Nixon has been given 
power to abolish student de- 


This is the first in a series 
of articles on the draft and 
ways to avoid being drafted. 
The series will deal with de- 
ferments and strategies which 
most readers can use to avoid 
being drafted. 


ferments only for those men 
who first entered college dur- 
ing or after the summer. of 
1971. Men who entered col- 
lege before the summer of 
1971 will be able to get a 2S 
student deferment now and in 
the future. A later article 
will discuss eligibility for the 
2S deferment and whether 
men who were in college last 
year should apply for the de- 
yerment. The remainder of 
this article will deal with stu- 
dent deferments for men who 
entered college this year. 

Although President Nixon 
will abolish 2S deferments 
for men who first enter col- 
lege this year, if you have 
just entered college you can 
still get a 2S deferment at 
this time. 

Nixon’s executive order a- 
bolishing student deferments 
will not be effective until 30 
days after the order is issued. 
At the present time and dur- 
ing the remainder of those 30 
days you can still get a 2S de- 


ferment. 
If your draft board re- 


ceives a Selective Service form 


109 from your college indi- 
cating that you are now a stu- 
dent and if you also ask the 
draft board in writing for a 2S 
classification, the board must 
now give you that deferment 
even though Nixon has issued 
his order abolishing student 


deferments. Of course the 
board can take the 2S away 


30 days after Nixon’s order. 
However, holding the 2S even 
for that short time will -help 
you avoid the draft. When 
you lose the 2S you will be 


classified 1A, giving you 30° 


days to request the appeal 
process to which you are en- 
titled by the Selective Service 
Act. This appeal process will 
prevent your induction for 
from six months to over one 
year. Later articles will ex- 
plain this appeal process and 
how to use that time you've 
gained to permanently avoid 
the draft. 

If you are now 1A, you 
should request a student de- 
ferment at this time even if 
you first entered college this 
year. If you have already be- 


gun an appeal of your 1A - 


classification, the draft board 
will have to start the process 
over when you lose your 2S. 
If you have not appealed your 
1A classification you should 
apply for a 2S since it may 
be necessary to prevent your 
induction. 

If you were born in 1953 
so that you do not have a 
lottery number, it probably 
makes little difference wheth- 
er you apply for a student 
deferment. Of course, if you 
have already been classified 
1A you should apply for a 2S. 
If you have not yet been 
classified, the only advantage 
you will get from the 2S is 
the satisfaction of helping to 
overburden your draft board. 

Not every man needs a 2S; 
however, if you are in doubt, 
apply for the deferment now. 
In the meantime you are still 


eligible for the 2S and re- 
ceiving the deferment will 
preserve the important appeal 
rights and can in no way hurt 
you. 

Draft director Curtis Tarr 
did warn first year students 
not to apply for the defer- 
ment, since by receiving a 2S 
they would extend their lia- 
bility under the draft until 
age 35. However, Tarr’s ad- 
vice is blatantly misleading 
and was made to lessen the 
work which would have to be 
done by draft boards. 

The further liability from 
age 26 to 35 incurred by 
getting a 2S is virtually non- 
existent. After 26 you can 
be drafted only if everyone 
between the ages of 19 and 
26 is drafted first. Such an 
event is completely unforsee- 
able and if the government 
attempted to draft all of 
those men, the reaction 
would probably destroy the 
government. In any event you 
can avoid this extra liability 
only if you never receive any 
deferment, a situation which 
would probably result in your 
being drafted before you 
were 26. 

If you want a 2S defer- 
ment, you should check with 
your college registrar to as- 
sure that he has mailed your 
109 form to your draft board. 
In a letter dated September 
3, 1971, Curtis Tarr asked 
college registrars to refuse to 
send in 109 forms even for 
those first year students who 
requested that the form be 
sent. Your college registrar 
must follow your request and 
his refusal to send the form 
would be illegal. If he has not 
yet mailed the form, get a 
completed copy from him 
and mail or bring it to the 
draft board yourself. If the 
school refuses to send or give 
you the form, see a draft 
counselor or lawyer. 


Merrrill students vie for positions on 
provost selection committee 


BY LARRY BAUMAN 
Staff Writer 


For the first time on this 
campus students are being 


chosen to serve on a provost 
search committee which will 
attempt to find a new pro- 
vost for Merrill College this 
year. 

The search committee will 
be composed of four stu- 
dents and four faculty mem- 
bers from Merrill. 

Officially — that is, as far 
> as the Chancellor is con- 
cerned — the student mem- 
bers of the committee are 


powerless. 
Student influence extends 


only as far as the actual 
committee and whatever in- 
fluence it has. 

It is expected that the stu- 


dent members of the conmit- 
tee will interact on equal 


terms with faculty. 

The student candidates for 
the four positions on the 
search committee are: Rudy 


Escobedo, Paul Hall, Peggy 
Hart, Jeff Solinas, Steve Cra- 
mer, Cheri Cochran, Ron Ol- 
sen, Susan Obata, Nina Man- 
ley, and Steve Norton. 


Elections to reduce these 
candidates down to four have 


been going on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and will continue 
through today at Merrill. 


FOUR YEARS 


Philip Bell, provost at Mer- 
ril since it first opened over 
three years ago is required by 
university law to step dow 
after this, his fourth year. 

The university stipulates 
that no college provost may 
retain the position for more 
than four years. 

Student candidates for the 
committee declared them- 
selves last Monday night at a 
meeting held in the Baobab 
room at Merrill. - 

Merrill faculty are also ex- 
pected this week to choose 
from their number four mem- 


bers to serve the committee, 
Student represeniatives to 


the committee are expected 
to poll or otherwise glean 


from the Merrill student com- 


munity. opinions and views 
related to the selection of the 
new provost. 


Philip Bell, although retir- 
ing as. provost, may. remain at 
Merrill as a professor of eco- 
nomics. 


Peter Gregerson, a Merrill 
College senior, has been 
named a New York Urban 
Fellow. As a Fellow he will 
be an assistant to a govern- 
ment sponsor in a city a- 
gency. Each Fellow’s assign- 
ment lasts nine months and 
next Fall Mr. Gregerson vill 
complete his undergraduate 
work in UCSC’s Community 
Studies program. 


SEA a Santer eaten RS ANGELA RR ND 


Conservationists and businessmen are joining forces in 
Australia to‘save the Kangaroos, which, they contend, are 
being hunted to extinction. The businessmen are in the toy 
industry, which uses Kangaroo fur to make toy koala bears. 
They are insensed because a heavy proportion of kangaroo 
pelts are being shipped to the U.S.A., where they are used 
for making athletic shoes. The Australian toy ‘makers feel 
that they should get first crack at the pelts, and that the 
species should be carefully preserved, presumably so that 
future generations of children will not be deprived of their 
pet toy koalas. Some authorities claim that there are act- 
ually more kangaroos than ever before. There are currently 
no official counts of kangaroos available, but one survey 


estimated there are 10 million in New South Wales alone. 
1 million to 1.5 million are killed every year. 


The California Water Project started pumping water to 
Southern California last week. The gala opening ceremony 
was attended by Governor Reagan, Project Director William 
Gianelli, and other dignitaries. 

The water is being pumped from Kern County over the 
Tehachapi Mountains, into the South. The project was 
hailed as an “enduring monument to man’s stubborn, dar- 
ing and courageous effort to tame the elements.” Gianelli 
and Reagan made some witty remarks about Ralph Nader, 
which went over very big with the crowd. Meanwhile, at 
the same time, the Sierra Club held a wake for the destruc- 
tion of Northern California water systems. 

Poor Tokyo...last week we mentioned that Tokyo has 
one of the worst smog problems in the world. Much as we 
hate to keep beating a dead horse, we feel impelled to men- 
tion that the capital of Japan is also slowly sinking below 
sea level and may suffer a major disaster when the next 
heavy earthquake comes along. The cause of the sinking is 
probably connected with the tremendous quantities of gas 
and water being pumped out of the ground by local indus- 
tries. ; 

London, on the other hand, is putting other big cities to 
shame. Thanks to the Clean Air Act of 1957, the air is now 
60 per cent cleaner than it was 15 years ago. One main rea- 
son for the improvement is the gradual shifting to smoke- 
less fuel, as required under the Act. 

Some time ago, the State of California converted nine 
autos from its Los Angeles motor pool to natural gas. This 
was considered a mighty blow for the cause of anti- 
pollution. Now it appears that no one ever uses them. Oh, 
well, its the thought that counts. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has asked the 
Justice Dept. to sue Ford Motor Co. for failing to meet 
antipollution regulations on 200,000 of its cars. As the 
Clean Air Act sets fines of up to $10,000 per car for such 
violations, this could set Ford back quite a sum. But fear 
not, future capitalists and Ford-lovers — the EPA said that 
it was only trying to establish a precedent, not levy a heavy 
fine, or even a significant fraction of it. 

The movement for Zero Population Growth has spread. 
Veterinarians in California are now calling for a halt to 
what they call the ‘‘pet explosion.” They are pushing for 

higher license fees, educating the public to the problem 
and working on more efficient means of sterilzation. They 
estimate that there are 10 to 50 million dogs and cats run- 
ning around in this state without owners, not to mention 
the millions more legally provided for. 

Governor Reagan's plan to organize an environmental 
superagency was blocked by Democratic legislators. Con— 
servationists, who felt the plan was insufficient to do any 
real good, were pleased. Governor Reagan wasn’t; he ac- 
cused the Democrats responsible of “petty politics’. 

William Bennett,member of the State Board of Equal- 
ization and a professor at Hastings Law School, spoke on 
the proposed Davenport Nuclear power plant at Cabrillo 
College last“Tuesday night. He told the audience that they 
could not expect, as had been promised, that property 
taxes would drop when the PG&E plant was built, be- 
cause utilities in California receive special tax benefits 
which let them pay less than their fair share of property 
taxes. He also read from papers warning that a major ac- 
cident in the plant would result in catastrophic losses of 
lives and property. He said that a small-scale model of the 
emergency system used in the plant failed six times out of 
six, in tests in Idaho. The proposed site of the plant is only 
one mile from the most intense part of a strong earthquake 
which occurred in 1898. Bennett also felt that the current 
worry over a national power shortage is a myth. He men- 
tioned that the gas industry has declined to make public 
the levels of gas reserves in the United States. Mr. Bennett 
particularly criticized the State Public Utility Commission, 
to which he formerly belonged. He said that we cannot ex- 
pect the Conmission to protect the public, and that we 
citizens will have to fight for a clean environment on our 
own if we expect any results. 
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‘Tenants’ describes a ‘cruel but necessary absence’ 


Performing Arts monument draws mixed 


From Front Page 
can..now. shift to a central 
point on campus. Before con- 
struction of the new building, 
dramatic arts used the Barn 
Theater—at the foot of the 
campus—almost exclusively. 

The new Performing Arts 
Building, said Prindle, “‘is a 


place where we can drop by | 


and see each other or drop 
in on rehearsals. We couldn't 
do that at the Barn.” 
Professor McClellan agrees. 
“Art,” he says, “has a unique 
need for a concentrated en- 
vironment.”” By centering all 
the arts in. one facility on 
campus, this concentration 
should be achieved. The Aca- 
demic Plan sees Performing 
Arts as an environment where 
artistry can go beyond ‘‘spon- 
taneous feeling.’’ James B. 
Hall, Provost of College V, 
thinks this means that the 
college will become the do- 
main of the ‘gifted ama- 
teur.”” . 
PREMIER EFFORT 


Though construction on 
Performing Arts began De- 
cember 11, 1969, its plans 
were developed years before. 
Since the inception of the 
Santa Cruz idea, in fact, it 
has been an inseparable part 
of the vision. The best archi- 
tect available was enlisted. A 
premier effort was made to 
make the UCSC Performing 
Arts Complex as monumental 
as possible. Not only was the 
building to serve as a special- 
ized center for art on campus, 
it was to reflect the preemi- 
nence of the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. 

Ratph Rapson, well known 
for the Tyrone Guthrie Me- 
morial Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Minneapolis, 
was appointed in June of 
1966 to match his master- 
piece. No one dreamed of his 
results. They were so good 
that Progressive Architecture 
awarded them its Award of 
Excellence in early 1967. No 
matter his reputation © for 
beautiful but useless build- 
ings, Rapson’s product, as it 
turned out, was stunning. His 
lans were finalized in Sep- 
tember of 1969. 

- This date, however, does 
not tell the whole story. For 
once Rapson’s preliminary 


BERNARD MALAMUD 
By Chery! Doering 


drawings—called “schematics” 
inarchitecture—were approv- 
ed by the Campus Planning 
Committee and the Board of 
Regents—with a_ testimonial 
from Progressive  Architec- 
ture, it is evident—they were 
never again subject to or a- 
vailable for review. In other 
words, after 1967 only Ralph 
Rapson was responsible for 
planning the Performing Arts 
Building for the UC Santa 
Cruz campus. 

It took five years for his 
plans to be realized. In that 
time, because of the attri- 
tion of inflation, Rapson was 
forced to redraw his plans 
once. Eight more months 
were lost. But, the impor- 
tant thing is, Ralph Rapson 
decided the areas in which 
money would be saved. 


THE BIG HAT 

What finally was con- 
structed from these plans 
Rapson developed was a tri- 
structure of unified design. 
The massive Main Theater— 
seating capacity, 550—at the 
complex center serves as a 
huge hat over the rest of the 
complex. This big hat pulls 
Performing Arts together as a 
unity. The roofs of the other 
structures, then are related 
to the big hat to produce 
this unified effect. Actually, 
however, the complex is di- 
vided into three sections—mu- 
sic, theatre arts and visual 
arts. Each is separate and dis- 
tinct, related to each other 
in design only. 

The Music section is made 
up of three small buildings. 
The first has three class- 
rooms, a few practice rooms, 
and some instructional stu- 
dios. The second is the Choral 
Room. And the final one is 
the large Concert Hall which 
seats 250. 

The Theatre Arts section 
has a Dance Studio, a Theatre 
Studio (which will also be 
used as an Experimental The- 
atre for productions such as 
lonesco’s Exit the King) 
which seats 100, and the 
Main Theater—with catwalk. 

The Visual Arts section 
contains a Painting Studio 
(with a mezzanine for draw- 
ing classes), a Sculpture Stu- 
dio (divided into three shops 


BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 


Bernard Malamud is one of 
our very best novelists for, 
though he has always been 
the steward of a language 
precise (and pedestrian)—al- 
beit notorious for ‘Jewish 


dialects’’—foremost he has 
had a gut, and known it. 


Suffering hits him in the 
stomach like a bad pizza. And 
while he doesn’t stop hoping, 
he can’t quit despairing. If 
you like pepperoni, you eat 
it—whether or not it gives 
you gas. But you keep hoping 
that this time it'll be all right. 

It never is all right, of 
course. 

This is the paradox both 
of modern America and the 
novel, because it is the para- 
dox of the individual. And 
Malamud, it seems to me, is 


one of the most successful at 
confronting this paradox. 

The Tenants is a novel a- 
bout a novelist trying to write 
a novel—which is nothing 
more than situation tragedy, 
and quite dangerous. You get 
tired of Wolfe precisely be- 
cause of this. But Malamud 
rises above a simple portrayal 
of the “lonely anguish of the 
writer’, because that is not 
what concerns him. 

Harry Lesser, a writer at 
work on his third book, is the 
lone inhabitant of a New 
York tenement. Everyone 
else has left (or died) so that" 
the building can be torn 
down. But Lesser, a statu- 
tory tenant, remains, living 
alone on the top floor, with 
the rubble of discarded pasts 
(including his own) littering 
the building about him. It is 


Photo/Abe 


A limiting process? 


MUSIC 


Diagram of Performing Arts Complex 


for plaster sculpture, wood- 
working and for a common 
shop), a Printmaking Studio 
and a seminar room. 


VISUAL 
ARTS 


Future Gift i 
L Art Gallery J 


By Debby Essenberg 


The question is, are these 
facilities adequate? Art Pro- 
fessor Douglas — McClellan 
thinks so. There is not that 


as Lesser nears and grasps at 
the elusive (perhaps il/lusive?) 
but promised end of his no- 
vel that Willie Spearmint, a 
black revolutionist and 
would-be writer, lugs his type- 
writer and his agony into the 
building. A halting kinship is 


‘established. Willie keeps his 


machine in Lesser’s bathtub. 

But the doom in each of 
their lives foredooms their 
friendship. Only superficially 
is it racial. It is that both 
Lesser and Willie are depen- 
dent upon language, while, at 
the same time, being piteous- 
ly helpless beneath its hid- 
eous reign. This conflict (the 
necessary condition of the 
writer) within themselves acts 
itself out as a conflict be- 
tween them. Their words 
clash. 

In depicting this, Malamud 

See Page & 


reactions 


much more space for Art 
than at Natural Sciences—but 
there is a definite improve- 
ment, he says, ‘’on the way 
the space operates.’’ All of 
the Art Studios have high 
ceilings, and the Painting Stu- 
dio is unfinished. ‘‘What we 
wanted was something that 
didn't look intimidating,” 
McClellan said. 

Whether the studios they 
got are not intimidating, how- 
ever, is open to issue. For 
they are also equipped with 
fluorescent lighting. 

Artists point out that col- 
ors that are coordinated un- 
der such lighting look garish 
under normal lighting—while 
colors coordinated under nor- 
mal lighting look dead by 
fluorescent illumination. 

Further, the unfinished 
Painting Studio is so bad a- 
coustically that sounds bound 
up to the ceiling and into the 
mezzanine. It is obvious that 
the Art Board will not be 
able to schedule Painting and 
Drawing classes there at the 
same time, which severely 
cuts the facility's effectual 
time, and negates the advan- 
tage of the mezzanine alto- 
gether. 

On the other hand, the 
new Printmaking Studio is an 
entirely new facility which 
the Art program gained by 
the building of Performing 
Arts. And the Sculpture Stu- 
dio, says McClellan, is ‘’so 
much better than we had at 
Communications.” 


WIN-LOST 
if-one program gained in 
the move from Communica- 


» tions, however, to Performing 


Arts, another one lost. Not 
only did Music lose what 
Sherwood Dudley terms ‘‘the 
most excellent practice rooms 
I've ever seen at any campus”, 
but the new practice rooms 
are both not soundproof and 
not enough. 

“There is a very real lack 
of practice rooms,’’ Dudley 
says, ‘practice space is at a 
real premium.” And the a- 
coustic situation, Dudley con- 
tinues, “is almost intolera- 
ble.” A musician in one prac- 
tice room can hear all the 
other musicians in all the 

See Page 8 
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MONU-MENTALITY 


Jane Jacobs notes an interesting phe- 
nomenon in the modern, American city. 
Monumental “civic centers’ are being 
erected as centralized urban edifices to 
house the arts. Characteristically, these 
“centers” are failures. And they are 
failures, Mrs. Jacobs points out, exactly 
because they are centers. A community 
needs the diversity that scattering of ser- 
vices necessitates. Centering is the first 
step toward community stagnation. 

Whether or not the monolithic Per- 
forming Arts Building at UCSC will be- 
come such a dead and unused institu- 
tion is, perhaps, another matter. UCSC 
is, after all, hardly ‘urban. And, of 
course, there is a need on a university 
campus for providing the specialized fa- 
cilities that serious artists demand. — 

On the other hand, the production of 
art has always been — and will always 
be — a matter of highly individual con- 
cern. To expect an artist to pick up and 
move his work to a “center” — urban or 
collegiate — is nonsensical. He simply 
will not do it. He cannot, and be an 
artist. 

Furthermore, removing (or attempting 
to remove) art from College V to a cen- 
tral point on campus is inviting the col- 
lapse of the College V community at ex- 
actly the time when it is most vital and 
intense. And to assume that artists else- 
where on campus will be less alienated 


‘or isolated is to be ignorant of the 


reality of art. For art presupposes the 
radical alienation of the artist. 

Lastly, the Performing Arts Building 
has become — already — an institution, 
with all the dangers and ugliness of 
institutionalization. To center concerns 
in the college is to allow for their un- 
conscious and automatic growth and in- 
tensification. To center a discipline in a 
fixed and static institution (especially 
one that has already been outgrown, as 
Performing Arts has) is, of course, to 
limit and curtail that discipline. 

College V will doubtlessly continue to 
flourish as a collegiate community pre- 
cisely because of the fact that artists 
will not discontinue being artists who 
make art, amateurs or no. Likewise, the 
artists at UCSC will continue to grow 
and mature, facilities or none. But whe- 
ther the new Performing Arts Building 
does anything but further the “beautiful 
but useless” architectural reputation of 
its creator, Ralph Rapson, is very much 
open to question. Performing Arts is a 
move toward containing the arts at 
UCSC. 

University Orchestra Conductor Sher- 
wood Dudley said, “...in the next two or 
three years, we will know whether or not 
this campus wants to support a serious 
[artistic] program, or whether it will 
settle for a dilettante one.” 

We have always disliked dilettantes. 


SHAKY PRECEDENTS 


To formally introduce Phase II of his 
economic stabilization program Presi- 
dent Nixon delivered a televised address 
on October 7. His stated purpose at. the 
time was to outline future economic pol- 
icy as well as to report on how the cur- 
rent wage-price freeze is working. With- 
out a description of its actual mechanics 
it is possible to consider Nixon’s pro- 
gram from any of several perspectives. 

In positive economic terms the ques- 
tion relevant to Phase II’s continuing 
wage and price restraints will simply be, 
do they work? Is the Nixon policy mix 
moving the economy toward his goals of 
1) price stability 2) higher employment 
3) a protected American dollar. Positive 
economics looks a priori at a method- 
ology’s effectiveness in reaching a de- 
sired end. tS: 

If we accept the ethics of Nixon’s pol- 
icy mix for a moment, what in fact are 


the chances that it will be sucessful in 
terms of the first goal? An answer con- 
cerning price stability is especially tenu- 
ous if only because the time element has 
an..uncertain. effect. Nixon claimed. that 
‘...we began this battle against inflation 
for the purpose of winning and we’re 
poing to stay in it "till we do win it.” 

owever, the probability of sucess for 
an economic policy wage-price re- 
straints are in effect the more likely 
there is to be political resistance from 
organized labor and outright violations 
by business, if previous experience is any 
indication. Even Hammurabi, the ruler 
of Babylonia around 1800 B.C. was not 
completely successful with his no-non- 
sense system of wage-price controls. 
Hammurabi’s policy toward violators 
was to have them drowned. (Lest G.M. 
or other corporations become apprehen- 
sive the strongest penalties under Nix- 

See Page 7 
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Letters from readers are welcome. All are subject to 
condensation. Deliver to Room 302, Applied Sciences 
before Monday. Or send to City ona Hill Press, c/o 
Crown College. 

Letters must be signed and a phone number given. 
Names will be withheld on request. 


‘POINTLESS NOISE MAKING’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


1 am very interested in knowing what the fuck you people 
came to this university for? Do you actually think that every 
damn person at Merrill College wanted you to prove to them 
that you knew how to make noise? 

Do you still get a thrill at seeing what a real fireman 
looks like, so that you wasted approximately $125.00 of tax 
money that could have been used to improve the campus? 

What was the purpose of your two hours of bedlam? 
Were you demonstrating your belief in respecting others’ 
civil rights? fies’ 

Can’t you perceive any connection between the fact that 
this is a university and that there are students here who want 
to study? 


Don’t you have any interest besides pointless noise making? 
Chris Maier 
Merrill College 


‘GROSS INACCURACIES’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Editor, City on a Hill Press: : 

There were several gross inaccuracies in the article ‘“‘Media 
woes mount” on the front page of the October 8 issue. 
Specifically, the article made three allegations that were un- 
true: that the Press ‘‘overspent”’ its Media Council subsidy 
by $1149.11; that the Press was guilty of ‘incorrect prac- 
tices” in financial matters; and that “The Press’ books 
were mismanaged after March.” 

Due to University regulations the City on a Hill Press 
maintains two accounts with the University. What occurred 
at the end of the last academic year was nothing more than 
a simple mistake by the accounting office, in which type- 
setting bills were paid for from the wrong account, leaving a 
deficit in one account and a huge surplus in the other. Such 
an error is easily understandable in light of the complex nature 
of the UCSC accounting system. In no way did it constitute 
overspending, incorrect practices, or mismanagement of the 
books by Press personnel, as implied in the article. When 
the accounts were straightened out—a simple matter—the 
Press emerged with a surplus of some $787, not an $1149 
deficit as alleged in the article. 

Part of the problem arose from the fact that the reporter 
writing the story did not contact either Maggie Corr or myself 
to verify what had happened. Had he done so, a relatively 
trivial misunderstanding would not have been blown up un- 
mee ea and rash allegations would not have been printed 
as fact. 

The fact of the matter is that Maggie Corr has done an 
excellent job of managing the Press books for almost two 
years, and served the paper with distinction for four years. 
Rather than accusing her of mismanagement, the Press would 
do well to emulate the standards of shrewdness and fiscal re- 
sponsibility that characterized her term as its business mana- 
ger. 

S Mike Wallace 


[Wallace was Editor-in-Chief of the City on a Hill Press, 
during 1970-71.] 


‘EAT YOUR WORDS’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Letter to the Editor or a Dear John letter— 
Mr. Bryant: 

In regards to the article ‘‘“Media woes mount” in the Octo- 
ber 8 issue of the Press, I would like you to substantiate 
all of your information. 

I was once told by yourself to keep my mouth shut con- 
cerning the Press and its problems and to keep any “dirty 
digs” to myself. Why don’t you follow your own advice?!? 

All in-all; the entire article -was.in..bad-taste..Why.wasn’t.. 
Margaret Corr approached to give her side of the story? It is 
not her fault if expenses were inadvertantly charged to the 
wrong account numbers. I think that you at least owe her an 
apology. In fact—until the books are settled and all the facts 
are pecught out—I think you should sit tight and eat your 
words. 

It surprises me that the Press would write articles shoving 
itself in the ground. Considering the fact that you were a 
member of the Editorial Board last year—you show yourself 
up in a bad light as long as you believe everything in the ar- 
ticle that was printed. Then I suggest—an entire revamping of 
the Press staff should be undertaken immediately in order to 
get rid of those unable to handle their duties. 

One last comment refers to the advertising. Perhaps an 
apology should be written to those advertisers whose ads were . 
printed incorrectly. A paper’s first job should be to see to it: 
that the ads are printed and printed correctly. Then—and only 
then—should the copy be initiated. 


Connie Michalak 
Business Manager 
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A LOOK INSIDE CHINA 


Tien-An Men (“Heavenly Gate”) in Peking  Photo/Coe-Edberg 


Vast publicity ... 


i Sod Chow Canal ~ Photo/Coe-Edberg 


Arn old canal ... 


BY GEOFFREY WONG 
Those who were present 
at Crown College Night last 
week were treated to a most 
unusual program. 
Robert Coe, one of our 
' professors of earth sciences, 
:, ipsa een: and his wife, Judy, gave- an 
Gapers in Hopei Province Photo/Coe-Edberg illustrated talk about their 


e+ @ curious public. neem visit to mainland 
On primarily a personal 
trip, the Coes in 


late July for Hong Kong, 
where the waiting visas were 
presented to them. They 
crossed through the only eas- 
tern port of entry, boarded a 
train to Canton, and finally 
took a plane to Peking. 
Once in Peking, the Coes 
were greeted by Mr. Coe’s 
father, with whom this was 
their first meeting in 17 
years. The senior Coe lived 
in the Peace “Hotel”, a com- 
fortable group of compounds 
built in a typical Chinese 
style, that is — about four as 
small structures facing into Red Flag Canal, built Photo/Coe-Edberg 
a courtyard, the whole com- by Honan oe 


| plex being surrounded by a - and a new one. 
4 ‘ ’ *. Wall. Using this home as a 
} (40-year-old) watertower at Peking U. Photo/Coe-Edberg temporary center of act ities 
Peaceful reminders ... the Coes, accompanied ined a 
; translator and 


by family or Prseirmggpasth 
many famous sights and well 
known agricultural-industrial 
projects. 
ONLY WEEKS 

Mr. Coz recounted how he 
had prepared an extensive list 
of places to visit. The host’s 
reply was “But you have only 
a few weeks! Now if it were 
a year...” In any case, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coe were treated very 
well ; ee the entire 


AS were still in ruins, but much ' 
. | : restored. : Judy Coe shares a rare piece Phojo/Coe-Edberg 
Textile machinery factory at Cheng Chow Phote/Cac-ldberg Big sage —. Psrlat of corn-on-the-cob in Lin Hsien, H 
. stand amid hectic activity. See Back Page an Quiet hour in Honan. 
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on’s plan will probably be monetary ra- 
ther than aquatic.) 

In general the only success with wage- 
‘price controls occurred in the short run 
and related to wartime situations when 
patriotic feelings were strong. Here again 
there are negative examples such as 
France following World War II and the 
United States during the Korean exper- 
ience. The 
that the Vietnam War is not evoking 
flashes of patriotic fervor toward govern- 


ment policy, especially one that involves 


personal economic sacrifice. 

Nixon appareny had many of the 
previous difficulties in mind when he 
delivered his October 7 speech. He cor- 
rectly perceived his task to be one of 


selling the principle of control as much. 


The most 
Meaningful Semester 
you'll ever spend... 
could be the one on 
World Campus Afloat 


Sailing Feb. 1972 to Africa and the Orient 


Through a transfer format. more than 5,000 
students from 450 campuses have participated 
for a semester in this unique program in inter- 
national education. 

WCA will broaden your horizons, literally and 


figuratively .. . and give you a better chance to 
make it—meaningfully—in this changing world. 
You'll study at sea with an experienced cos- 
mopolitan faculty. and then during port stops# 
you'll study the world itself. You'll discover that 
no matter how foreign and far-away, you have a 
lot in common with people of other lands. 

WCA isn't as expensive as you might think; 
we've done our best to bring it within reach of 
most college students. Write today for free 
details. 
TEACHERS: Summer travel with credit for teach- 
ers and administrators. 


Write Teday te: 
Chapman College, 
Box CC26, Orange, California 92666 
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Body Shop 


Specialist in 


VOLKSWAGEN 
PORSCHE 


Body Repair 
and Painting ! 
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as the substance of the specific plan of ac- 
tion. The critical element will, as ever 
be the cooperation of the American Peo- 
ple. Without widespread public support, _ 
a policy of wage-price restraints or any 
other attempt to control political or 
economic behavior is beyond reasonable 
power of enforcement. 


So while Nixon’s praise of the Arer- 
ican public seemed like rhetori<al over- 
kill, especially his reaciing of the Dear- 
Mr. President-letters, it is easy to under- 
his effort to lather up the point: fight- 
ing inflation is everybody's business. 


FREE TACO! 


with purchase of 


Nixon was clearly attempting to set a 
psychological. stage for economic con- 
trol rather than to discuss the question- 
able social priorities implicit in his econ- 
omic policy scheme. 
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“ATTENTION STUDENTS” 


Now available for your use 
A commercial dry mounting press 


and professional trimmer are set up 
in our shop...Come in and mount 


your prints at your convenience... 
ALSO 10% Discount on all dark room 


supplies... Additional discounts also 
available... Just ask us for information 


WICKLUND CAMERA SHOP INC. 


920 SOQUEL AVE. 
423—8020 


Use your BenkAmericard or Mester Charge 
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other practice rooms. “‘It is 
like we were all practicing in 
one . big room,” Dudley 
groans. 

The Music program has al- 
ready outgrown Performing 
Arts. Not only are there too 
few practice rooms, studio 
space must. be shared. The 
classrooms are the only ade- 
quate facility. “For the mo- 
ment,” Dudley adds. 

The crisis is compounded 
by the fact that the Choral 
Room is too small for the 
University Chorus. ‘This 
means both the Chorus and 
the University Orchestra must 
practice in the Concert Hali— 


which is also in constant de- | 


mand for films. “We don’t 
know what we’re going to 
do,” Dudley says. ‘‘We must 
find a solution or we will not 
be able to grow.” 

For Theatre Arts, though, 
the new building seems to 
present no such dilemmas. 
The: facilities’ are’ flexible, 
which to Ric Prindle. (who is 
director of Exit the King) is 
their most important advan- 
tage: The building, he says, 
“is almost austere.”’ Surpris- 
ingly, for this reason Theatre 
Arts will not use the Main 
Theater until Spring, at the - 
earliest. “It’s like getting a 
new car,” -Prindle explains. 
“We need to mess it up.” 


Malamud 


From Page 4 


reveals the cruel but necessary 
absence in human life. The 
conflict within Lesser and 
Willie makes it impossible for 
them to love. The conflict be- 
tween them eventually makes 
it impossible for them to 
write. They are lonely and 
they are anguished—not be- 
cause they are writers, but 
because they are men. They 
must go on living, even if 
they fail to go on writing. 
This is their condemnation. 
To come to grips with 
this, perhaps, is why Mala- 
mud’s The Tenants is yet. 
another book about the wri- 


ter. Malamud has confronted — 


the paradox—his own para- 
dox—of hating while needing 
language head-on by the writ- 
ing of this book. In its very 
explicit simplicity lies its ul- 
timate subtlety. Thereby, this 
story of two writers is more 
than a conmon, literary 
study of the artist: it be- 


comes a rending cry for mer- | 


cy. 

As such The Tenants is an 
overwhelming novel. It is 
spare and economical, but 
hardly frugal. It ravages the 
emotions; and | keep feeling 


this sense of loss. | don’t - 


know if it’s Malamud or not. 
But everytime | re-read a sen- 
tence in the book it strikes 
me. Like Dreiser, he enters 
your gut and stays there. You 


can pick out all sorts of things 


he does wrong. But you can 
never dislodge him. 
Malamud does not ask that 
you pity his characters, or 
him, but only that you, they, 


he, | have mercy. It is no ser- 


mon. It is Kaddish. 


For all its structural great- 
ness, however, Performing 
Arts is riddled with small and 
annoying idiosyncracies. 
Doug McClellan is upset by 
the lights, which are suspend- 
ed along a horizontal plane 
below a ceiling which slants 
upwards of twenty feet. 
“Doubly absurd,”’ McClellan 
characterizes them. “It adds 
a second ceiling.’’ Sherwood 
Dudley is amused by the staff 
lines’ on the blackboard in 
one of the studios. The 
room’s thermostat was put 
right in the middle of them. 
Ric Prindle tells of a white 
wall behind the Main Thea- 
ter. stage which they could 


~ have used as a cyclorama, 


only to find later that some- 
one had run a pipe up the 
middle of it.’ And he de- 
scribes lightswitches installed 
where they need to put ma- 


_ VISIT US SOON! 


1325 MISSION ‘ST. 


G ORGANICALLY GROWN VEGET 
‘QGRAINS & FLOURS = 
© FOOD SUPPLEMENTS © HONEY 

‘© JUICES GRAW MILK © BREADS 


Call. ..426-7849 
Mission HEALTH FOODS Store 
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chines. ‘There are all sorts 
of just silly wastes of money,” 
Prindle says. 

Charles Kahrs, project ar- 
chitect, dismisses such con- 
cern. “‘All artists are opinion- 
ated,’ he says. ‘We might 
have a group of artists who 
come in later and want it the 
other way.”’ 

The Music Board’s short- 
age of space, however, is a 
different matter. While Sher- 
wood Dudley “heard some- 
where” that Performing Arts 
was built to allow for add-on 
practice rooms, Kahrs says it 
is “not within the structure 
as it exists now to allow for 
additional practice rooms.” 
The crux of the crisis is that 
only architect Ralph Rapson 
planned Performing Arts, and 

_ that these plans were devel-, 
oped before there were any 
arts people on campus. 


featuring well known brands 


“SANTA CRU. 


“A WORK OF 
GENIUS. ‘Deep 
End’ is the best of 
Godard, Truffaut, 
Polanski and 
then some.” 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


“THE PERFORMANCES 
OF JOHN MOULDER 
BROWN AND 
JANE ASHER ARE 
EXCELLENT! 
‘Deep End’ 
is a stimulating 
and original film. 
Enjoyable and 
frequently 
‘3 surprising.” 
| —Archer Winsten, 
a" New York Post 


Paramount Pictures Presents :a association wiih Marar, Fim and hemtiedrum. Productions 


A Jerzy Skolimowski Film 


“DEEP END” 
si Jane Asher John Moulder Brown =» Diana Dors 


sac a8 Cat Stevens and the Can 


oo Bey Sholmowsit se-<=.dudd Beard =... Helmut Jedele -...- Jery Skolimowski 


© + Lut Hengst ines 


Rerras 


Claude Berri's ~~~ 


PLUS 


Hsreet 


A Paravount Prctute 


A SURPRISE FROM CLAUDE BERRI, THE MAKER OF “THE TWO OF US” 


Thurs & Sun-Tues: "Deep" 7 & 10:00; "Marry"8:30 
Fri & Sat: "Deep" 7:30 & 10:30; "Marry" at 9:00 


Starts Wednesday, Oct.20-- 
FEDERICO 


FELLINI 
THE CLOWNS 


210 Lincoln NICKELODEON 426-7500 eos 


ABLES 


“‘No one on the Board of 
Studies was consulted,’’ Dud- 
ley says. “In the spring of 
1970 we finally got in on it.” 

Kahrs is at a loss to ex- 
plain why more foresight was 
not utilized in the production 
of Performing Arts. ‘‘They’ve 
been absolutely floored by 
the number of good musi- 
cians they have,’’ he explains. 

But Dudley is afraid the 
problem may stunt the 
growth of the UCSC Music 


unknown charter airline.” 


FLIGHT NO. 


2 


+ £19036 (Round Trip) Oakland to London 


We, PEOPLE’S LOBBY, desperately need help getting 
petitions signed on campus. The petitions are aimed toward 
protecting the California coastline and bringing the pro- 
posed Davenport nuclear power plant decision to a vote of 
the people who live in Santa Cruz county. Call 423-1288 or 

. come by our office in the old Wells Fargo Bank building on 

Pacific Avenue. Please help us preserve the coastline and 

keep an atomic power plant out of Santa Cruz. 


THE CRAFT SCHOOL 


Direct 
CAL JET CHARTERS... 
Europe 1971-72 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our 
reliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrier 
before you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an 


| Lv. Oct. 21, 1971 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


program.. ‘We may,” he says 
distantly, ‘‘have to cut down 
numbers.” 

Aside from Dudley’s con- 
cern, there have been few 
complaints from the faculty 
_about Performing Arts. Pro- 
vost Hall summed up feeling 
when he said, “It’s a good 
building. We needed it.” 
Kahrs agrees. ‘‘Over the years 
it should become very much 
accepted and enjoyed,” he 
said. 


Jewelry Ceramics Weaving Glass Photography 
Leather Printmaking Tie-Dye Film 
Batik Baking Casting Furniture Design 
Bookbinding Macrame _ Life Drawing — Welding 


or 423-3665 


. . x 


New Flight Listings 


Round trip Flights From West Coast 
To Europe Still Available 
All Britannia round trip flights originate and end in 


Los Angeles 


(Britannia) §$249 
4 __ ~ London to Oakland Ret. Dec. 17, 1971 
| 23/9045. (Round Trip) Oakland to London Lv. Nov. 14, 1971 (Britannia) $249 
ss London to Oekiend Ret. Dec. 5, 1971 
| Christmas Flights for 1971-72 
4 900 (16 days) Sen Francisco to Chicago Lv. Dec. 18,1971 (Amer. AL) $122 
ty)! Chicago to San Francisco Ret. Jan. 2, 1972 
eZ 901 (16 days) to Amsterdam —Lv. Dec. 18 (Sete) $249 
_ Amsterdam to LA/Oskiond Ret. Jen. 2,.1971 
902 (16 days) Oakland to New York Lv. Dee. 18 mw $139 
Pe es ae tow Yash aliond Rat. bn 2, 1972 
Oekiend to London v. Dec. 5, 1971 (Britannia) 
aha Loto Olin Wot en 2, 1972 eee? 
? Oskisad to Loadon v. Dec. 17, 1971 (Britannia) 
London to Caldand Ret. Jen. 23, 1972 $249 
Fall & Winter One Ways from West Coast to Europe 
903 (one way) LA/ ~ Oaldand to London Lv. Oct. 20 (Britannia) 3149 
904 (one way) LA/ Oakland to London Lv. Ney. 13 (Britannia) 8149 
905 (one way) LA/ Oakland to London Lv. Dec. 4 (Britenniay $149 
906 (one way) LA/ —akiand to London Lv. Dec. 16 (Britannia) §$159 
‘907 (one way) 1A / : Oakland to London Lv. Jan. 3 (Britenia) §=—-$149 
908 (one way) LA _/ -Gaklend to London LV. Jan. 23 (Britannia) §=9¢149 


Fall & Winter One Ways from Europe to West Coast 


103-;-(one. way) London to Onklond /LA.....ty, Oct-21 
i0-+-hnoaas . ic en (Gritemnia) §= $175 
107 (one way) Lenten to Gellends iy a Lv. Jen. 2 (Britannia) eee 


Winter, Spring & Sunmer 1972 


A complete schedule of round trip flights Oakland / LA to Europe and one 


way flights to and from Europe up unt October 1972 is available upon request. 
Round trip rates as low as $240.00. One way rate as low as $149.00. Write for 
schedule and application now for space is limited. 2 
All fares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an 
administrative fee of $4 per person. These fares ‘are based on a pre-rate share 
of the total charter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. These charter 
flights are available only to students, employees, staff, faculty & extension stu- 
dents of the University of California and members of their immediate families. 


There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 


All flights vie certificated sirtines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meais 
a 


served in fig 
Br Application & Further information write: 
Cal Jet Charters 
2180 Green Street 
California 04123 


or call (Area code) 415 


022-1434 
SAVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


SONSUdATA FUNLINA AOA AAVS 


AON 6 6 gee Fe OO aaa 


BAR-B-Q DRIVE IN 


We had been awake forty-eight hours and we were tired. 
We walked around in the cool, morning air and we were 
tired. When we sat down we were hungry. Across the high- 
way, a dusty Pontiac and a couple of Ford pick-ups were 
clustered around a cafe. A chipped, white windmill (about 
the size of a billboard) rose like a converted chimney from 
its roof. A dummy cow sat facing the highway, grinning. 
The sun was above the trees and the cafe dropped its sha- 
dows into the right-of-way. A sign above the door said 
BREAKFAST ANYTIME . 


We crossed the highway. 


When we opened the door an odor of eggs rushed out 
like a dog. Inside, no one spoke. A man sat at one end of 
the L-shaped counter reading the Examiner. He wore thick 
black glasses and his face twitched. His hands hesitated 
when he turned a page. 


We sat in the middle of the counter, just off the bend 
in the L. The lone waitress did not seem to notice us. We 
took one menu for both of us, 


This waitress was dressed in black satin, like we were in 
some nightclub, maybe. But she was old, and the double 
chin of her youth had fallen in folds to her breast. She 
didn’t look at us when she brought warm water. 


| wanted eggs, so | ordered a Russian Omelette. John 
wanted hotcakes and eggs. He ordered the Ponderosa. 


The waitress touched the lead of her pencil to her 
tongue and wrote deliberately. This pencil’s eraser had been 
hollowed out, and the metal at the end was squeezed up 
like a tiny hook. The paper she wrote on must have been 
tissue, because it crumpled beneath her hand. 


“Separate tickets,’’ John said. 


When the waitress put the tickets up saying ‘Order, 
Russian, Ponderosa, Up,”” that man at the end of the coun- 
ter tried to fold his paper. It wouldn't fold, so he crumpled 
it and stood up. His hands were huge, and he touched his 
fingers together. Then he went behind the counter to the 
grill. 


He was the cook. He kept his lips together as he greased 
the frying pans for our eggs. He poured the hotcakes on the 
grill slowly. Perhaps time had taught him he didn’t need to 
hurry. 


They must have been married. | mean the waitress and 
the cook. | don’t know why I know this is so. It just is. 
But they never looked at each other. Perhaps this is it. 
They never looked at each other, so they must have been 
married. They must have spent their life together in some 
restaurant. They must have spent their life together. John 
began to tell me about Europe. 


Sun was streaming in the streaked windows now, and 
the cafe was busy. The waitress walked back and forth, be- 
tween crowded booths and the grill. She clipped the tickets 
up and swung them around. She took her time. 


Our orders finally came. A Russian Omelette is what 
other people call a Denver Omelette. It had ham and pep- 
pers in it. It wasn’t particularly good. | watched the cook. 


What impressed me about him was this: his hands were 
huge but when he put the orders up, they shook. Still 
he did a lot with them. He shut off the Hobart dishwasher 
and pulled out a rack of steaming dishes. He turned hot- 
cakes and eggs over with a short spatula. | was also impres- 
sed by his eyes. | wondered what his name was. 


Before John started yawning,.! hadn‘t noticed | was 
tired. But the stools were uncomfortable, and we weren't 
hungry anymore. There was nothing left to do. | yawned, 
too. We finished our breakfast. 


We stood up and stretched. We payed our checks. We 
didn’t leave a tip. 


We walked out into the warm morning, and forgot. 


ee ~« * u 
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engineering supplies 


Christmas Charter Flights 


NEW YORK $139. 
LONDON 


school supplies LONDON $ 1 39 
423-6940 D is hf 
@ 1319 Pacific Garden Mall These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
neNee employees, and their immediate families 


SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE 


Phone (415) 392-8513 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION 


CHARTER FLIGHTS : 
3995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
Please mail me information on flights 

Name: 
Address: 
City, State, & Zip Code 


Lindsay, McCloskey, Kenne- 
dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 
different. Specify Candidate. 


$2. Postpaid. Dick Bristow 
P.O. Box 1741 Santa Cruz, 


California 95060 


{2! 7 EST 1963 Europe 
ALL YEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Triprrou $220 One Wayrrou $125 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 


Phone 415/ 365-8625 
E.S.E 2 801 Woodside Ra Redwond City Ca 94061 


Phone*Nove2 2 
Apt. NO? :ccceumemmentey 
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ACCOUNT 
DOESN'T 

HAVETOBE 
CONFUSING 


(NOR DOES IT HAVE TO BE EXPENSIVE) 


Bank of America introduces the College Plan. — for a small additional charge — beautiful, 
Here's what you get: full color scenic checks that show sporting 
LOW COST only $1 a month during the schoo! events or California scenery from the surf to the 
year. Sierras. 

NO CHARGE in June, July and August. Get a OPTIONAL SERVICES TO AUGMENT YOUR 
year ‘round checking account at nine COLLEGE PLAN CHECKING ACCOUNT Instant 
months’ cost! Cash — which protects you against the cost 


and inconvenience of overdraft checks. Plus 
our widely popular BankAmericard.® 


COME IN TO YOUR NEARBY BANK OF 
AMERICA BRANCH SOON. Find out about this 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS 12 months a year. 


ALWAYS OPEN even during the summer — 
all college checking plans have this feature. 


You can keep your account open throughout new service. Ask any teller — or, pick up a 


the summer with a zero balance at no charge. copy of our booklet The College Plan which 
SPECIAL LOW COST CHECKS or, if you wish gives all the details. 


BANK OF AMERICA™*™ 


available only at these branches: 
Mission-Bay Branch, 1640 Mission Street 


Member FDIC 
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AWARD 


Irene Chennell, a Crown 
senior, has received the first 
annual Priscilla Jane Parkin 
award, given by Crown Col- 
lege. 

The award was established 
this year by Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Parkin in mem- 
ory of their daughter, Pri- 
scilla. The 17-year-old Crown 
College freshman lost her life 
last January in a fall in an 
abandoned limestone quarry 
in Davenport while exploring 
caves in the area with several 
other UCSC students. 

A promising scholar, Miss 
Parkin was graduated at 16 
with honors from Rio Ameri- 
cano high school in Sacra- 
mento. As a student, she had 
intense interests in mathema- 
tics, chemistry, physics and 
biology. 


STUDENT REP 
The decentralized organi- 


Cow 
Iaeaidher 
& Supplies 


zation of the Santa Cruz cam- 
pus poses difficult problems 
of identifying authentic re- 
presentatives at campuswide 
and University-wide levels. In 
the earliest period the pre- 
sident of the campus chapter 
of the California Club (now 
dormant) attended UC Stu- 


dent Presidents’ meetings and — 


Regents meetings. From 1968 
to early 1971 the Intercol- 
lege Board was a recognized 
student government, and it 
provided for the selection of 
the Student Representative. 

Lacking an accepted me- 
chanism for choosing a suc- 
cessor to Luis Campos, whose 
term as Student Representa- 
tive expires this month, the 
following electoral procedure 
has been devised: 

The Office: The Student 
Representative represents UC- 
SC students to the Regerits 
and the administration of the 
University, and is a member 
of the Presidents’ Council 


SELLER \ 


& PAUL A. GAUTHIFR ~ Prop. 


recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 


\ 
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(made up of the student bo- 
dy presidents of the other 
UC campuses). He has liason 
responsibility between the 


students and these agencies, 
and may participate in other 
official and .ceremonial oc- 
casions. 

Eligibility: Any junior, se- 
nior, or graduate student in 
good standing may become 
an aspirant for the office. 
All registered students may 
vote. 

Nomination: Those who 
desire to become candidates 
must so state in writing on 
forms available at the Of- 
fice of Student Services. Sup- 
porters must secure the sig- 
natures on forms provided of 
100 registered UCSC students 
who declare their intention to 
support the candidate. These 
petitions. must. be. filed. at 
the Office of Student Ser- 
vices by 5 pm on Friday, 
October 22, 1971. 

Election: The elction will 
be held on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27 and Thursday. Or- 


i Deep pulsating vibrations bring 


massaging relief to aching muscles, | 


stimulates circulation. Battery 


operated. Unbreakable - 7" long 


Uses 2 “C” batteries. $6 w/batt. 
i Add 5% sales tax Elva Co. P.O. Box } 
424471, ie Francisco, Ca. 


94124 


i 


(ai 


1040 River St.* Santa Cruz 


Behind SALZ Tawtery ~ 


tober 28, 1971. Voting will 
be held in the six colleges 
and in the office of the Grad- 
uate Division, 317 Applied 
Sciences. The candidate with 
the highest number of votes 
will be deemed elected, pro- 
vided he has 40% or more 
of the votes cast. On the 
ballot will also appear the 
question: should this officer 
be called Student Represen- 
tative or Student President? 

Runoff: \f no candidate 
receives 40% or more of the 
votes cast, a runoff election 
will be scheduled the week of 
October 31, 1971. 


FESTIVAL 


The Santa Cruz County 
Chapter of the United Na- 
tions Association of the USA 
is laying plans for a county- 
wide international festival in 


Street, behind the Plaza, and 
in Santa Cruz on Sunday, 
October 17th, from noon un- 
til 6:00, outdoors in San 
Lorenzo Park. The festival is 
to take the form of an out- 
door exhibit of United Na- 
tions activities, supplemented 
by international games for 
young and old to play, inter- 
national entertainment, and 
international food booths. 
“Santa Cruz County is es- 
pecially rich in its diversity of 
international representation, 
and the potential for strong 
inter-cultural exchange and 
cooperation in our county is 
unique,” says Mrs. Gory. She 
urges all individuals and na- 
tionality groups who would 
like to share a part of their 
national heritage with others 
in the community through 
song, dance, games, instru- 


mental. music, drama,.stories, 
food, etc., to contact her at 
426-3062 or 426-4976, or to 
contact Mrs. Kay Harry at 
426-1165. 

Officers of the Santa Cruz 
Chapter of the UNA/USA 
are: President, James D. Bell; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Phil 


celebration of United Nations 
Day in October. According 
to Mrs. Agnes Gory, in charge 
of arrangements for this e- 
vent, it is expected that the 
Festival will take place in 
Watsonville on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 16, from 12 noon un- 
til 6 pm outdoors on Peck 


A145 MINUTE. 
History of the 


Cartoon 


BY WALT DISNEY — QiaistMas ruYLAN inv) 


NEWMAN’S LAUGHOGRAMS ‘a beautitul, sentimental vision that was the: 
(1925) forrunner of so many musical cartoons. 


Disney's verv first cartoons, never before 
seen in and only recently dis- ALICE’S EGG PLANT (1927) 
covered. These are political cartoons which 

comment on the evils of liberalism and the Don't miss this one! A rare gem that Is 
menace of creeping socialism. Disney him, Disney’s paranoid vision of communism in 
self appears in this uproarious combination the trade unions as fomented by. the |. W.W. 
of live action and animation. High camp. ' 


BY OTHER | 
ANIMATORS: 
these are 


MOVIE MAD (1930) 
unquestionably the classic Mickey cartoons: 
MICKEY AND SIMON LEGREE, This was a brilliant work by V.B. lwerkes, a 
GOLDRUSH MICKEY, ROBINSON animator who later created Disney's 
CRUSOE MICKEY. Each one illustrates @ WIND IN THE WILLOWS. This one features 
part of the development of Mouse Chariie Chaplin, Laurel & Hardy, and Flip } 
character that we all have come to know and The Frog. 


love as the years rolled by. 
CONQUEST OF THE POLE 
(1908) 


THE MICKEY MOUSE 
TRILOGY (1932-1934) 


Next to Steamboat Willie, 


DONALD DUCK 
THE MECHANIC (1933) Melies incredible, surreal bag of 


George 
magic and fantasy. 


One of the very first that starred the mad THE * 
anarchist In this one, Donald, Mickey, and (1912) HASHER 8 DELIRIUM 


Goofy encounter the villainous Black Pete. 
An original Emile. Coh! primitive on the evits 
of marijuena and opium. 


DONALD DUCK 
THE REPAIRMAN (1934) MARINE FANTASY (1925) 
id An early experiment in the beauties of hana. 


tinted frames. Made in the famed Pathe. 
Here Donald is on his own, trying to cope Freres studios. An amazing technical 
the perfect 


with his fiery temper and the machine triumph which ton of an 
ies sa | ynderwater world. 


MICKEY’S GALA PREMIERE 
(1933) , 
Disney’s slaute to Hollywood's immortais. 
To the premiere of a new Mickey Mouse 
Saimoted charecteriestions ef the’ tlere: 
Wallace Beery, Clark Gable, the Marx MR. MAGOO 
Brothers, Marie Dressier, and Many more. — and others 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 and 16 
SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM—415 WALNUT ST. 
7:00 and 9:15 ADULTS:$1.50 CHILD:$1.00 


FELIX THE CAT 
GERTIE THE DINOSAUR 


Harry and Homer Marion; 


Secretary, Mrs. Willet W. 
Ware III; Treasurer, Mrs. Ir- 
ving Pelz. 

BOYCOTT 


The Labor Support Com- 
mittee is having a meeting 
of all students interested in 
building the farm workers’ 
grape boycott and in other 
local labor activities. Meet at 
8 pm Monday, Baobab Room, 
Merrill. 


FULBRIGHT GRANTS 


During the 1971-72 acade- 


mic year approximately 540 
American graduate students 
will be studying overseas on 
scholarships provided by the 
U.S. government under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act and by 
foreign donors. Competition 


for the awards was admin:~ 


istered by the Institute of 
International Education. 

In May, 1971, the com- 
petition for the 1972-3 aca- 
pened by the IIE. Only a few 
more weeks remain in which 
qualified greduate students 
may apply for cne of these 
awards. 

In addition to Full Grants, 
which provide round-trip 
transportation to any one of 
29 countries, as wel! as tu- 


ition and maintenance for 
one academic year, two other 


types of grants are available: 
U.S. Government Travel 
Grants to 12 countries; and 


der form, 
SPECIAL 


(approximately 8 lines). 
No coupons or 


maintenance and tuition a- 
wards to 14 countries offered 
by foreign governments, uni- 
versities and private donors. 
General eligibility require- 
ments are: U.S. citizenship 
at the time of application, 
a bachelor’s degree or its e- 
quivalent by the beginning 
date of the grant, language 
ability commensurate with 
the demands of the proposed 
study project, and good 
health. Except for certain 
specific awards, applicants 
may not hold or expect to 
receive the Ph.D. before the 
beginning of the grant. Pre- 
ference is given to applicants 
between 20 and 35 years of 
age. 
Application forms and fur- 
ther information for students 
currently enrolled at UCSC 
may be obtained from 
campus Fulbright Program 
advisor, Assistant Chancellor 
Howard Shontz. The dead- 
line for filing applications is 
next Thursday, October 20. 


EDDIE VELASQUEZ 


In the spring of 1971 Ea- 


die Ve!asquez, a parolee from 
Soledad, worked with Or. 
Ralph Fuzman in his Prisons 
and Society class. ‘‘Eddic was 
one of the finest teachers 
| ever had“ said Christina 
Cowan ‘He helped us un- 
derstand many of the little 
known realities ot an inrare’s 
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USE THE CLASS ADS 


SEND AD FORM AND CASH TO: 
LINDA SAPP, CROWN, BOX 454 


REGULAR RATES: 25¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional line; $1.20 the 
colum inch (approximately 8 inches). Maximum purchase: 4 inches with mail or- 

‘2 inches without mail-order form. 
ATES: (for students, faculty and siti U ( 
families) 20¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional line; 80¢ for a column inch 


pictures allowed in classified ads. All classified ads are one column wide. 


<s of UCSC and their immediate 


world both in and out of tne 
institution. Now | would like 
to join with ot.ers to help 
him.” 

Velasqu-z inas been arres- 
ted for a parole violation and 
is current:y being held in 
Santa Cruz County Jail. If 
he is found gui!ry he can 
be sentenced to five years 
to life imprisonment. An ex- 
cellent lawyer, Richard Glad- 
stein, has agreed to defend 
him provided that his fee 
of $2000 is raised. 

Money, time and ideas for 
raising money are needed. If 
you can help, please contact 
Christina Cowan, Box 189 
Merrill, Room A-529, x4252. 
Give a man an opportunity 
for the kind of legal counsel 
that you would want for 
yourself if you were charged 
with a felony. ; 


OUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Stephen Matthews, of the 
Public Protection Conmittee 
of the Santa Cruz County 
Youth Commission, has or- 
ganized a committee hearing 
on the proposed ordinance 
amending Chapter 5.07 of 
the Santa Cruz County Code 
relating to outdoor gatherings 
to be held on October 14 
(today!) at 1:30 pmin the 
Board of Supervisors Cham- 
bers, Governmental Center, 
501 Ocean Street, Santa 
Cruz, The public is welcome 
to attend. 
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SATURDAY, 


OCTOBER 16 


DOLMETSCH-SCHOENFELD ENSEMBLE 


Music from Baroque era as well as Contemporary/8:00 pm/ 
Stevenson Dining Hall/General Admission: $2.50/Student 


Admission: $1.50 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


ivan Barnes/U.S. Geological, Survey/Topic: “Low Grade 
Metamorphic Reactions”’/3:30 pm/Room 165, Applied 


Sciences Building 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 
INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
George H. Herbig, Professor of Astronomy/Topic: “Pro- 


blems of the Astronomical Environment: 


Interstellar 


Smog”’/8:00 pm/Science Lecture Hall 3 
RTE RRR Thien ea 
EXHIBITS 


THRU OCTOBER 16 


African Art/John Akar collection/Through October 16/ 
Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery, Cowell College/12:00 noon 


to 5:00 pm daily 


THRU OCTOBER 20 


Sculpture: Cast bronze/Doyle Foreman, Lecturer in Art, 
Merrill College/Sunday through Friday 10:00 am to 12:00 
midnight/Saturday 10:00 am to 6:00 pm/Through Octo- 


ber 20 
THRU NOVEMBER 10 


Poetry works of William Everson/Main Library/Library 


hours/Through November 10 


DAR TE 


CLASS ADS 3, 


EMPLOYMENT 


I NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 

POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING TO 
ALLEN KING CORP.,; P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 


US212. 


CORRECTION 


Last week's article descri- 
bing the Theatre Arts Com- 
mittee’s programs this year 
erred on two points: 1) Ruth 
Solomon does not teach cour- 
ses for the Physical Educa- 
tion department, as reported 
previously. 

Contrary to impressions at 
the last Theatre Arts meet- 


FOR SALE 


VW camper with tent. Best 
offer. 423-0452. 


happy birthday 
RENA 


‘the house’ 


ing, UCSC still does not of- 
fer a film major. The Col- 
lege V Aesthetic Studies Ma- 
jor provides for a studio-per- 
formance “path” which can 
comprise as-a partial require- 
ment film work, according to 
lecturer Anthony Reveaux: A 
major in film will not emerge 
until after the Theatre Arts 
Conmittee accumulates suf- 
ficient faculty, 


Faculty member must sell ’68 
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PAGE TWELVE 


October 14, 1971. 


County sidesteps investigation of 
corporate responsibility in SLY 


BY SUSAN FISKE 
Staff Writer 


In the winter of 1969 
sand below Kaiser Sand and 
Gravel Co. quarrying oper- 
ation slid onto Mt. Hermon 
Road. 

The road was closed for 
72 days and county super- 
visors petitioned for federal 
storm 
Bureau of Public Roads gave 
Santa Cruz County $2 mil- 
lion to either repair Mr. Her- 
mon Road build a “shoo- 
fly” alternate, or construct 
a_by-pass.. 

The by-pass seemed the 
most farsighted expenditure. 
A 2.1. mile road connecting > 
Scotts Valley and Felton 
could be widened and would 
eventually become part of a 
proposed expressway as the 
San Lorenzo Valley grew. 
Why build a Ford‘when there 
is money for a Cadillac? So 
the county contracted with 
the state to build a by-pass 
and received an additional 
$208,880. 


COMMUNITY ASSET 


In the winter of 1971, the 
residents of San Lorenzo Val- 
ley decided that trees and 
meadows were a greater com- 
munity asset than a two-lane 
stretch of asphalt. 

Anti-by-pass forces mus- 
tered their strength and tried 
to reverse two years of deci- 
sions and plans. 


On March 30, a morator- - 


ium was placed on the pro- 
ject until alternate plans 
could be studied, but already 
$513,000 had been spent 
purchasing rights-of-way 

By a vote of 3:2 on May 
18 the supervisors agreed to 
terminate by-pass construc- 


funds. The 


tion and called for a county- 
wide plebiscite to determine 
the future of Mt. Hermon 
Road. 

One week later, County 
Coulsel Clarence Gawthrop 
advised the board that a ref- 
erendum could only be held 
for “legislative” matters. The 
by-pass was an “administra- 
tive” concern. June 8 was 
set as the day for the final 
decisions. 

Two committees were ap- 
pointed to express the views 
of the opposing factions. 

Austin Comstock voiced 
the opinion of the anti-by- 
pass group as he emphasized 
the ecological shortsighted- 
ness of the road and the at- 
tention that should be paid 
to land-owners’ feelings. 

County Treasurer James 
Kennedy was the chosen rep- 
resentative for the pro-by- 
pass views. He based his plea 
on the economics of not go- 
ing ahead with building the 
road. 

Because the tax _ rate 
would go up $.18 as the 
county paid back already 
spent state funds and the 
credibility of the county 
would be put in jeopardy for 
future federal funding, Super- 
visor Phil Harry changed his 
vote. The Board of Super- 
visors, by a vote of 4:1, 
agreed to go ahead with con- 
struction and awarded a con- 
tract for a two-lane road with 
a four lane cut. 

INVESTIGATE? 

Harry stated that he 
would change his vote only 
if the other supervisors would 
agree to an investigation of 
quarrying operations in the 
area of the slide and finan- 
cial liability be determined. 

When budget time came 
no special allocation was 


ACCOUNTING DEPT. 
ERRORS CAUSE 
BUDGET MIXUPS 


From Front Page 
Phone bills (eg., about 
$200 for the month of 
purchases, according to Miss 
Cor 

Seven hundred dollars in 
bills accumulated by KRUZ 
the temporarily defunct 
campus radio station, were 
Charged to the Press’ ad- 


The Editors Invite You To 
JOIN THE NEWS MEDIA 
CONSPIRACY 


Intimidate Your Enemies — Confuse Your Friends — 
Writers, Photographers, and others Urgently Needed — 
Come to our open staff meeting Monday at 7 p.m. in room 

302 of Applied Sciences. Or call X4351. 


vertising account last Aug- 
ust. 
The capital expenditures ac- 


count, handled through 
UCSC physical plant, ex- 
ists for the purpose of buy- 


“ing....new. equipment... and 


other costs relating to 
growth or improvement. 


made for this investigation. 
As of now, the issue of cor- 
porate responsibility for the 
slide has been ignored. 

In an interview, Supervis- 
or Harry stated that after 
the initial decision in 1969 
and acceptance of state 
funds, the supervisors no 
longer had authority over the 
matter. There was no way 
the public could effect a 
change in the initial con- 
tract through their elected 


officials. 
This frustration was illus- 


trated as attempts were made 
to reroute the by-pass before 
it crossed Felton-Lay Mea- 
dow and terminate the road 
at a point that would elim- 
inate the possibility of util- 
izing the four-lane cut. 

Public hearings were held 
only so that the people could 
voice an opinion. 

FOUGHT AND LOST 

Managing Editor of the 
San Lorenzo Valley Press, 
Paul Beatty, expressed ' the 
conviction that San Lorenzo 
Valley would incorporate as 
a result of the by-pass battle. 
The valley fought “city hall” 
and lost, but realized it pol- 
itical consciousness. The peo- 
ple will turn to smaller gov- 
ernmental units in the hope 
that then their voices will 
have some representation and 
meaning, Beatty believes. 

Today Austin Comstock 
is still fighting. 

An August 4, a petition 
was taken out calling for a 


Hot. 

ref pfend ue eery 4, 9,000 
signatures have been col- 
lected, the county will be 
forced to go beyond County 
Counsel Clarence Gawthrop’s 
advice and test the legality 
of all referendum elections in 
the courts. 


ECOLOGY ACTION 


Special to the Press 


The proposed proliferation 
of parking garages and par- 
king lots, and ways to en- 
courage alternatives to the 
automobile on campus will 
be the major topic of a meet- 
ing Thursday night, October 
21 at 8 pm Ecology Action 
will meet in the Applied Sci- 
ences building, room 313. 

in addition, Action Com- 
mittees will be formed to 
carry on the group’s work 
recycling, land use, and other 
environmental questions. This 
is their first meeting of the 
quarter. New members and 
volunteers are being sought. 

New softward, remote 
batch processing, special sem- 
inars (current) and a softward 
library are some of the new 
additions at the UCSC Com- 
puter Center in the basement 
og the Communications buil- 
ding. It is open 24 hours 
a day Monday through Friday 
and it closes at 5 pm Sat- 
urdays. It is open 9 am to 
5 pm Sundays. Call 2434 
for dates. 


BOARD OF SUPERV 


From Front Page 


tic landmarks, being the first 
time an initiative has been 
placed on the ballot in Calif- 
ifornia. 

So startling is such a step, 
that Supervisor Mello called 
the initiative a “far departure 
from our system” and 
warned against the problems 
of “government by initia- 
tive.” 

A major stumbling block 
for politicians was the de- 
tail and variety found in both 
initiatives. Too much mixing 
of “the bag of worms”, ac- 
cording to Supervisor Mello. 

HIGH HOPES 

The abrupt reversal of 
Board attitude came as a sur- 
prise to People’s Lobby. 
Hopes were high in their of- 
fice Monday afternoon; Dor- 
othy Cope, Northern Cali- 
fornia Chairman of People’s 
Lobby, felt that the super- 
visors would continue their 
backing of environmental 
clean-up 

Jack Kane, PG&E repre- 
sentative, reminded the 
Board of their. April, 1970 
“pledge of partnership.” 
After culling such audience 
statements as, “I was asked 
to sign that petition by a 
stinking hippie”, from the 
record, the majority fell on 
the side of power plant op- 
position and. Coastal Protec- 
tion Ordinance support. 


What made the Board 
abruptly reverse its stand? 
Was it a “pledge of partner- 
ship”? 

Concentrating on the pro- 
posed power plant itself was 
no easy task for the Board. 

PG&E’s Kane stressed that 
the suitability of the Daven- 
port site can not be judged 
until geologic studies are 
completed (sometime before 
December). 

Since PG&E would not 
be prepared to ask for a use 
permit until after the June 
elections anyhow, the actual 
moratorium was not as cru- 
cial as the over-all attitude 
toward the county’s environ- 
mental problems. 

The initiatives are, says 
Mrs. Cope, “a last chance to 
save California.” 

Although PG&E opposes 
the county initiative, Mr. 
Kane pointed out, “clean 
sources of power are cer- 
tainly goals of industry and 
government.” 

Supervisor. Mello _ asked, 
“Who is against a clean en- 
vironment?” 

From several hours in the 
Board meeting room, it was 
a little difficult to be sure 
who was against what, but 
the problem still remains—an 
atomic power plant may be 
built in Santa Cruz County. 


Look inside China 


From Page 6 
large number of foreign vis- 
itors at the Wall and other 
centers of attraction, such 
as T’ien-an Men. 

This enormous plaza on 
which massive rallies are held 
adjoins the Forbidden City, 
former palace grounds of the 
emperors. Towards the end 
<f their stay the Coes saw 
riiddie school (analogous to 
jemior high and high school) 
siudents and other groups 
p:rading in practice for the 
Cctober 1 festivities, which 
were later to be suddenly 
crnceled. 

There is currently a saying 
in China that “Industry 
should emulate Ta-sh'ing; ag- 
riculture should emulate Ta- 
chzi” (pronounced “Dah- 
ching” and “Dah-jai’’). 

recently discovered 

Ta-ch’ing Oil Fields are held 
as 2 testimony of the people’s 
finding new resources and 
methods in spite of the fact 
that foreign experts had pre- 
viously concluded China was 
without any major oil re- 
serves. Ta-ch’ing may be one 
of the world’s richest. 

It was the agricultural 
commune to which the Coes 
went. Ta-chai was originally 
a poverty stricken area. 
Through conmunity effort 
and organization, the land 
was intensely terraced and 
swelled and the standard of 
living rose to the extent that 
the peasants could have rela- 
tively sizeable bank accounts. 

As Judy pointed out, what 
is called a commune in China 
does not bear much resem- 
-blance to a conmune in the 
United States. This type of 


Chinese production unit is an 
igen yel angioma 
a 
for his femily on the family 
plot, the land would be col- 
lected together under com- 
mune ownership with the in- 
dividual working in a more 
specialized capacity for this 
larger group. 

Heading tovard the south, 
the Coes had the opportunity 
to visit Red Flag Canal, a 
network of dams, aqueducts 
and hundreds of miles of 
stonework canals dug into 
the side of the mountains. 
The project, which was done 
by manual labor and under 
the direction of the peasants 
themselves, made this previ- 
ously drought-stricken, 
northernmost area of Honan 
province fertile. 

As for the Shanghai area, 
the Coes saw Suchou and 
Hangchou, two cities which 
continued to cultivate their 


famous during the 
Cultural Revolution. 
At. Bay the 


across the bay ‘and travels 
nearly 100 miles into Hang- 
chou, was divinely timed to 
coincide with the Coes’ visit. 
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